THE    L I NCOLN-DOUGLAS    DEBATES

sovereignty would avail to save slavery in the
South.

It is not easy to explain all that Lincoln had
in mind in steadfastly retaining this passage in
his speech, but one strong reason appears to have
been this hostility to Douglas and this determin-
ation at all costs to discredit his doctrine of
popular   sovereignty.   Douglas   was   indeed   a
serious rival to Lincoln for the leadership of the
Republican party in Illinois. There were many
Republicans who would have  accepted him,
especially after he had broken with Buchanan
and the Democrats over their handling of the
Lecompton Constitution. But even if Douglas
had refused to leave his party, he could have
won over many votes to his side and thus dealt
the young Republican party in Illinois a fatal
blow. Lincoln saw this, and realised that his
own future as well as that of his party in the
state was at stake. Throughout his debates with
Douglas he stresses their differences. To the
student looking back now, the extent of their
common ground is more striking than their
differences. Douglas did not want to see slavery
extended, nor did Lincoln; he did not propose
to interfere with slavery in the states, nor did
Lincoln; he did not like the decision of the
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, nor did
Lincoln.   His   Kansas-Nebraska   Bill   was   an
attempt at a compromise on the same principles
as the Compromise of 1850; above all, he wished
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